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GENERAL BRADDOCK'S CAMPAIGN. 

[The writer of the following letter, William Johnston, was a commis- 
sariat officer attached to the expedition against Fort Du Quesne. Captain 
Orme, to whose care the letter was committed, was an aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock. His " Journal" will be found in Vol. V., Memoirs of 
the Hist. Soc. Penna. The letter is copied from The English Historical 
Review. — Ed.] 

Dear Frank, — I did myself the pleasure of writing to 
you soon after my arrival at Williamsburgh, in Virginia, the 
later end of March last. 

The 10th of June last Gen. Braddock with the troops 
under his command, consisting of about 2300 men, marched 
from Fort Cumberland towards Fort Du Quesne, which is 
about 114 miles distant from Fort Cumbei'land, but finding 
his march greatly obstructed by a great number of provision 
waggons and other carriages for stores that we had with us, 
we moved but slowly, being obliged to cut a road through 
a wilderness and level little mountains to bring our carriages 
etc. forward. These difficulties and obstructions induced 
the general to make a division of our little army that he 
might march with more expedition; accordingly at the 
Little Meadows about 20 miles from Fort Cumberland, he 
pursued his march with about 1200 men, taking no more 
baggage or stores than what was absolutely necessary, and 
left the command of the remaining part of the army to 
Col. Dunbar, with a great number of provision waggons etc., 
who had orders to march after as fast as possible. In this 
last division I march'd with the military chest, and it was 
very fortunate that I did, as it afterwards proved. 

In this manner we pursued our route through a desolate 
country, uninhabited by anything but wild Indians, bears, 
and rattlesnakes, and as we had most of the waggons with 
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our detachment, and our horses greatly reduced for want of 
forage, 'twas impossible to keep pace with the general, not- 
withstanding we made all the expedition we could. As we 
had not a sufficient number of horses for all our waggons, 
we were under a necessity to leave a good many behind at 
every encampment we marched from under a proper guard, 
and the next day halt to send back horses for those waggons 
to join us. In this manner we continued our march, some- 
times five and sometimes six miles a day, without any inter- 
ruption from an enemy except from a few straggling French 
Indians who killed and scalped three or four of our people. 
By these slow marches the detachment with the general 
was six days' march in our front, and as he had gone 
through several dangerous passes, and finding the enemy 
had not taken any advantage from them, it was imagined 
they were extremely weak and would not stand a siege, 
much less meet him in the woods. His detachment marched 
on cheerfully, passed the Monongahely twice, and when 
they were within about six miles of the French fort called 
Du Quesne on the river Ohio, the general's scouts who were 
at some distance in the front, came back upon the advanced 
party and told them there were a body of Indians going to 
attack them, upon which Col. Gage, who commanded the 
vanguard, formed his men for the attack, which began im- 
mediately by a very heavy fire from the enemy which killed 
and wounded a great number of his men and put the rest 
in some confusion ; nevertheless they fired away but with- 
out much execution, the enemy having secured themselves 
behind trees in such a manner that our people could not see 
them. The main body advanced immediately, and the 
action became general for about three hours and a half, 
during which time we lost a great number of our men. 
Several attempts were made by our officers to make the 
men save their fire and advance briskly upon the enemy, 
but they could not be prevailed upon to do so, and retreated 
shamefully in great disorder and confusion, leaving to the 
enemy the artillery, ammunition, provisions, and baggage ; 
nor could they be prevailed upon to stop till they came to 
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a plantation of Grist's, 1 which is very near thirty miles from 
the place of action, and there only in parts, many of them 
proceeding as far as where our detachment was encamped 
under the command of Col. Dunbar*, which is about six 
miles from Grist's. You may easily imagine I was greatly 
alarmed and shocked to hear of the general's defeat and to 
see so many gallant officers wounded and the men coming 
into our camp in small parties and most of them wounded. 
The general died of his wounds the 13th of July, being the 
second day after he joined us. It was a great happiness I 
was not with the general ; if I had, the military chest, 
vouchers, and all my baggage would have been lost, and 
myself perhaps knocked on the head. 

As our horses were greatly reduced, and having a great 
number of wounded officers and men which we were 
obliged to carry in waggons, it was judged necessary that 
we should destroy a great part of the ammunition and pro- 
visions that Col. Dunbar had with him lest it should fall 
into the enemy's hands, which was done accordingly, and 
then we proceeded back again to Fort Cumberland with the 
utmost precipitation. 

In this engagement we had about six hundred men killed 
and wounded. In our retreat I had not my clothes off till 
we arrived at Fort Cumberland, and lay every night upon a 
deer-skin on the ground. I did this to accommodate two 
wounded officers who lay in my tent, and notwithstanding 
this and other hardships I enjoyed a perfect state of health 
during the march from and back to Fort Cumberland, 
excepting a little touch of the flux for a day or two at the 
Little Meadows, as we marched upwards. Poor Billy 
Porter has had a tolerable share of health, but I dare say 
was he in Old England again he would not willingly take 
another trip to gather laurels upon the banks of the Ohio, 
nor should I be very solicitous to undertake it if I was to 
be subject to the same fatigue and hardship; but it is 
necessary we should sometimes taste these bitters, that we 
may enjoy the sweets more agreeable. 

1 1 Parkman, Vol. I. p. 133 ; also Bancroft, Vol. IV. p. 76. 
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This much I intended to have sent from Fort Cumber- 
land when we came there, but had not an opportunity, and 
therefore I shall now continue to give you some account of 
our march from Port Cumberland to Philadelphia. After 
halting about eight days at the fort we proceeded on our 
march to this place, and arrived here the beginning of this 
month. Pennsylvania is much the best country of any I 
have seen since I have been upon the continent, and much 
more plenty of provisions than Maryland or Virginia. The 
first town of note we came to in this province was Carlisle, 
which from a wilderness about eight years ago is now be- 
come a flourishing town, a number of good plantations 
round it, and well supplied with all kinds of provisions. 
There are about two hundred houses in it, and some very 
good ones built in a genteel taste. Lancaster is another 
good town we pass'd thro' ; you will not see many inland 
towns in England so large as this, and none that are so 
regular, and yet this town I am told is not above twenty- 
five years' standing, and a most delightful country round it. 
It is mostly inhabited by Dutch people. Prom thence we 
came to Philadelphia, a large and populous city, situated 
upon a fine river called Delaware, as delightful a situation 
as ever I saw, and as great hospitality from the inhabitants. 
Here is an excellent market well supplied with all kinds of 
provisions twice a week ; in short a man may live in this 
place as comfortably as in any part of the world. The city 
is well laid out, the streets being all straight at right angles. 
They have a noble brick building for the Assembly or 
House of Burgesses, a college for the instruction of youths, 
originally begun by Mr. "Whitfield's followers for a place 
of worship for him to preach in, but afterwards con- 
verted to the above use. A noble church with a fine 
spire, a number of Quaker's meeting-houses, a very large 
Presbyterian meeting-house, the largest and first I ever saw 
with a steeple to it, and many other buildings for Dutch 
protestants, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Moravians, — in short 
there are as many different persuasions here as in London, 
but the most powerful are the Quakers. It gives me un- 
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easiness that we are to quit this place soon, hut such is the 
fate of those who make a campaign ; they must he ohedient 
and subject to command, and we are now under orders to 
march from hence next Monday for Albany in the province 
of New York, and from thence God knows where. From 
the time we get there I shall have travelled from the time 
of my landing in Virginia at least a thousand miles. 

This goes by Captain Orme, who is returning to England. 
. . . Pray write to me often and direct to me at Philadel- 
phia or New York. . . . 

I am, d r Frank, yours sincerely, 

W.J. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1755. 
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